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ABSTRACT 

Educators and policymakers are increasingly pursuing a broad 
variety of programs that aim to promote democracy through civic education, 
service learning, and other pedagogies. Their underlying beliefs, however, 
differ. For some, a commitment to democracy is associated with liberal 
notions of freedom, while for others democracy is primarily about equality of 
opportunity. For some, civil society is the key, while others place their 
hope for social change in healthy free markets. For some, good citizens in a 
democracy volunteer, while for others they take active parts in political 
processes by voting. This paper calls attention to the spectrum of ideas 
about what good citizenship is and what good citizens do. The paper 
underscores the .political implications of education for democracy and 
suggests that the narrow and often ideologically conservative conception of 
citizenship embedded in many current efforts at teaching for democracy 
reflects not arbitrary choices, but rather political choices with political 
consequences. It details three conceptions of the good citizen: (1) 

personally responsible, (2) participatory, and (3) justice oriented. States 
that these emerged from analysis of both democratic theory and a two year 
study of 10 educational programs aiming to promote democracy. Drawing on 
quantitative and qualitative data from the two programs studied, the paper 
argues that these three conceptions embody significantly different beliefs 
regarding what citizens need for democracy to flourish. They carry 
significantly different implications for pedagogy, curriculum, evaluation, 
and educational policy. Politics and interests of varied groups are often 
deeply embedded in the ways people conceptualize, implement, and study 
efforts to educate for democracy. Includes seven .notes and four tables. 
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Abstract 



The notion of democracy occupies a privileged place in our society. Educators and 
policymakers are increasingly pursuing a broad variety of programs that aim to promote 
democracy through civic education, service learning, and other pedagogies. The nature of their 
underlying beliefs, however, differ. For some, a commitment to democracy is associated with 
liberal notions of freedom, while for others democracy is primarily about equality of opportunity. 
For some, civil society is the key, while others place their hope for social change in healthy free 
markets. For some, good citizens in a democracy volunteer, while for others they take active 
parts in political processes by voting, forming committees, or protesting. “Educating the ‘Good’ 
Citizen" calls attention to this spectrum of ideas about what good citizenship is and what good 
citizens do. We underscore the political implications of education for democracy and suggest 
that the narrow and often ideologically conservative conception of citizenship embedded in many 
current efforts at teaching for democracy reflects not arbitrary choices but rather political choices 
with political consequences. 

In this article, we detail three conceptions of the “good” citizen: personally responsible, 
participatory, and justice oriented. These emerged from our analysis of both democratic theory 
and our two year study of educational programs that aim to promote democracy. Drawing on 
both quantitative and qualitative data from two of the programs we studied, we argue that these 
three conceptions embody significantly different beliefs regarding the capacities and 
commitments citizens need in order for democracy to flourish; and they carry significantly 
different implications for pedagogy, curriculum, evaluation, and educational policy. We 
conclude that politics and the interests of varied groups are often deeply embedded in the ways 
we conceptualize, implement, and study efforts to educate for democracy. 
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EDUCATING THE “GOOD” CITIZEN 



THE POLITICS OF SCHOOI^BASED CIVIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The notion of democracy occupies a privileged place in our society. Everyone believes 
democracy is desirable. Indeed, educators, policymakers, politicians, and community activists 
alike pursue dozens of agendas for change under the banner of furthering democracy. The nature 
of their underlying beliefs, however, differ. For some, a commitment to democracy is 
associated with liberal notions of freedom, while for others democracy is primarily about 
equality or equality of opportunity. For some, civil society is the key, while others place their 
hope for social change in healthy free markets. For some, good citizens in a democracy 
volunteer, while for others they take active parts in political processes by voting, forming 
committees, protesting, and working on campaigns. It is not surprising, then, that the growing 
number of educational programs that seek to further democracy by nurturing “good” citizens 
embody a similarly broad variety of goals and practices. 

We titled this paper "Educating the ‘Good’ Citizen?" to call attention to the spectrum of 
ideas about what good citizenship is and what good citizens do that are embodied by democratic 
education programs nationwide. We added the subtitle "The Politics of School-Based civic 
Education Programs" to underscore our belief that the narrow and often ideologically 
conservative conception of citizenship embedded in many current efforts at teaching citizenship 
reflect neither arbitrary choices nor pedagogical limitations but rather political choices with 
political consequences. 




We spent two years studying ten programs that shared a basic set of priorities: they all 
hoped to teach good citizenship (through civics curriculum, service learning, and other means) 
by engaging students in analysis and action on community issue s. But the different curricula we 
examined affected students in a variety of ways, not all of which were shared across programs. 
Moreover, the meanings leaders of these programs brought to notions of citizenship and to the 
term “democratic values” varied significantly. In our study, we were interested in these kinds of 
questions: 

• What kind of citizen does each program aim to develop? 

• How do students of these programs see themselves engaging in civic life? 

In what follows, we detail three conceptions of citizenship that emerged from our 
analysis of both democratic theory and program goals and practices. We then describe two of 
the ten programs we studied and share data-both quantitative and qualitative-that illustrate the 
need for more discriminating analyses of programs that seek to nurture good citizens. We will 
be making the case that educators need to take into account the varied notions of citizenship 
reflected in different programs and that decisions we make in designing as well as researching 
these programs are, in fact, political. 



What Kind of Citizen? 

Philosophers, historians and political scientists have long debated which conceptions of 
citizenship would best advance democracy (see, for example, Kaestle, 2000; Smith, 1997; 
Schudson, 1998). Indeed, as Connolly (1983) has argued, conceptions of democracy and 
citizenship have been and will likely always be debated - no single formulation will triumph. 
Even though the work of John Dewey has perhaps done the most to shape dialogues around 
education and democracy, scholars and practitioners have interpreted his ideas in multiple ways, 
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so no single conception emerges. In large part, this diversity of perspectives occurs because the 
stakes are so high. Conceptions of “good citizenship” imply conceptions of the good society 
(Parker, 1996). 

Currently, for example, as David Miller (1995) points out, both center- left and center- 
right thinkers emphasize citizenship (leading, in part, to the resurgence of interest in citizenship 
as a goal). At the same time, their reasons for focusing on citizenship and their definitions of 
what this focus implies differ markedly. Miller argues that conservatives’ interest in the concept 
stems from their emerging recognition that free market dynamics are insufficient to bring 
cohesion to society. In particular, they hope to promote both moral values and social 
responsibility by focusing on citizenship. They portray the “good citizen” as one who “sticks to 
the rules of the economic game while at the same time performing acts of public service such as 
charitable work in his or her local community” (433). Miller writes that the center-left, on the 
other hand, believe that emphasizing conceptions of good citizenship that embody a sense of 
shared identity will help provide a diverse population with a rationale for and commitment to 
“defending] redistributive economic policies” (433). These are but two perspectives. The ways 
these two groups think about the importance of “good citizenship” in a democratic society also 
differs significantly from those who, often referencing Robert Putnam’s (2000; 1993) work, 
argue that promoting collective civic participation more generally will make both the democracy 
and the economy function more effectively. Needless to say, there are many other visions and 
each reflect somewhat different formulations of the desired connections between democracy and 
citizenship (see also Tarcov, 1996; Soder et al., 2001). 
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What Kind of Curriculum? 



The diverse perspectives on citizenship and the significant implications of these differences 
are also quite clear when one examines dialogues that surround educational efforts to promote 
democratic aims. This vital intellectual discourse does not provide anything close to consensus. 

For example, Walter Parker (1996) describes three very different conceptions of citizen education 
for a democratic society: “traditional,” “progressive,” and “advanced.” He explains that 
traditionalists emphasize an understanding of how government works (how a bill becomes a law, for 
example) and traditional subject area content as well as commitments to core democratic values - 
such as freedom of speech or liberty in general (see, for example, Butts, 1988). Progressives share 
a similar commitment to this knowledge, but they embrace visions like “strong democracy” (Barber, 
1984) and place a greater emphasis on civic participation in its numerous forms (see, for example, 
Newmann, 1975; Hannah, 1936;). Finally, “advanced” citizenship, according to Parker, is one that 
builds on the progressive perspective but adds careful attention to inherent tensions between 
pluralism and assimilation or to what Charles Taylor, labels the “politics of recognition” (1994, 
cited in Parker). 

Others, place a greater emphasis on the need for social critique and structural change. They 
argue that educators should promote what Jesse Goodman (1992) calls “critical democracy,” Ira 
Shor (1992) calls “empowering education”, and Paulo Friere (1970) calls a “Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed.” These visions champion civic action informed by social critique and structural 
analysis. They also align with perspectives put forward earlier this century by social 
reconstructionists or those Herbert Kliebard (1995) labels social meliorists 1 . 

In striking contrast with these perspectives is the relatively conservative vision of 
citizenship education put forward by those who emphasize the connection between citizenship and 
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character (Bennett, 1995; 1998; Bennett, Cribb, & Finn, 1999). Rather than viewing the problems 
in need of attention as structural, they emphasize problems in society caused by personal deficits. 
Schools, therefore, according to advocates of character education, should be charged not only with 
conveying facts about how the government works (as in tradit ional civic education) but also with 
teaching students to be honest, charitable, “...diligent, obedient, and patriotic” (Wynne, 1986, 6). 
This view aligns with the conservative view described by Miller above and harkens back to what 
Shudson (1998) descibes as a vision of 'colonial citizenship' "built on social hierarchy and the 
traditions of public service, personal integrity, [and] charitable giving" (294). 

To make matters more complicated, educators put forward a diverse array of strategies for 
achieving these goals (Hahn, 1998). For example, many emphasize the development of knowledge 
and skills. Marshaling considerable data, Neimi and Junn (1998) show that civics courses can teach 
important, relevant information and Delli Carpini and Keeter (1996) show that such information is a 
fuel that enables multiple kinds of “good citizens” to be effective. Others promote community 
service and service learning, stressing the importance of actual experiences in the community to 
foster civic identities (Barber, 1992; Education Commission of the States, 2000; Youniss & Yates, 
1997). In addition, many tout the importance of preparing students for democratic citizenship 
through schools that function as democratic communities themselves (Glickman, 1998; Power, 
1988; Wade, 1995) while many have studied stubborn contradictions in these kinds of reforms 
(Oakes et al., 2000; Zeichner, 1991). These strategies, in turn, are neither mutually exclusive nor 
limited to a particular conception of the good citizen. Since the focus of our study came out of an 
initiative to explore democratic values in education, our discussion that follows is less about 
different strategies educators use to get to a particular democratic destination than about the varied 
conceptions of the destination itself, thus our focus: what kind of citizen? 

1 For a description of a contemporary curriculum that reflects this emphasis , see Westheimer and Kahne (2002). 
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